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Otritical Kotes 



A NEW UNCIAL OF THE GREEK PSALTERi 

Of the four biblical manuscripts acquired by Mr. Frfeer, of Detroit, 
Michigan, and eventually to be placed in the Smithsonian Institution at 
Washington, D.C., the uncial containing the Psalter was in a quite decayed 
condition at the time of purchase, so much so that with the exception of a 
few leaves at the back pretty nearly the leaves of the entire codex formed one 
solid mass of gluelike substance. Professor Sanders deserves great credit 
for the manner in which he went about separating the leaves. He tells us 
that a careful and repeated collation of the upper side of each leaf was made 
before starting to separate it; the underside was hkewise collated as soon as 
removed. Much was naturally lost during and since separation, and the 
manuscript in its present condition shows one or two less letters to the line 
than was read by Professor Sanders. It is needless to say that the editor has 
likewise shown himself a most painstaking and well-informed paleographer. 
His previous record with the Washington Manuscript of Deuteronomy and 
Joshua is fully matched by the present discussion of all the points that per- 
tain to the externals and have a bearing on the dating. The bulk of the manu- 
script (A) is assigned to the fifth century (preferably first half), while the 
latter part from Ps. 142:5c on (A*) written by a different hand is placed in 
the eighth. Aside from missing or wholly decayed leaves, over half of each 
leaf is damaged. There are several leaves relatively best preserved, and on 
Plates VII and VIII we have a reproduction in facsimile. 

In view of the condition of the leaves. Professor Sanders has wisely 
refrained from issuing the whole in facsimile after the manner of the sumptu- 
ous edition of Deuteronomy and Joshua or the Freer Gospels. While in the 
publications accompanied by facsimile only the variants from the textus 
receptus or Swete's edition were noted, in the present case the editor reprints 
the entire text and appends at the bottom of the page the variajits from 
Swete's text. The Une division of the manuscript, including the indentation 
of the shorter Knes used to complete the verses, has been adhered to; a dot 
below a letter indicates that it was not fully preserved in the MS, but could 
be read with practical certainty. "All illegible letters and the parts of lines 

1 The Old Testament Manuscripts in the Freer Collection, Part II. The Washington 
Manuscript of the Psalms. By Henry A. Sanders, University of Michigan. New York: 
The Macmlllan Company, 1917. Pp. 105-349. 
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entirely lost by decay have been inclosed in square brackets. In these 
lacunae I have printed the Swete text, except when space demanded a variant. 
In case there was space which no known variant or plausible addition would 
fill, I have indicated, so far as possible, the number of letters demanded by 
the space." 

I have let the editor tell in his own language the manner of the edition. 
Here, I fear, there is room for disagreement. It was quite easy, with Rahlfs' 
monograph in Septuagintw-Studien II, and especially his list of 129 character- 
istic readings, to determine that A represents the common Greek text (G^^8) 
found in the mass of cursives and several uncials. But here the question 
immediately presents itself: Is it at all necessary that the first editor of a 
newly discovered manuscript should constitute himself at the same time 
the critical student of his text ? As matters stand, few scholars will unite 
in themselves the two functions. It would seem to me that the proper 
method would have been for Professor Sanders to print (if he did not 
choose to reproduce photographically) his text to the extent of his ability 
to read it, and to leave all lacunae unsupplied, at the same time carefully 
noting the extent of the damage in number of missing letters. Then we 
should have been grateful for possessing the next best thing to the codex 
itself. Or, again, if this proceeding did not appeal to the editor, he should 
have gone in for a minute study of the textual affinities of the parts preserved, 
and having ascertained the nearest relative in the mass of G^^^i should 
have supphed from it the lacunae as far as feasible and with the reservation 
noted above in the citation from the editor's preface. 

What Professor Sanders gives us is a text of the common tjrpe outside 
the brackets running on in the same line into a text with which it is at vari- 
ance. A few examples will suffice. Ps. 32:11, second line, Sanders prints 
awo yefveoiv eis yev](av and notes at.the bottom that Swete's text ( = B) reads 
yevais for yeveov. Now the reading of the common text (S<=* AUG^"'8) 
is «ts yevtav KOI yeveav for airo yevemv as ytvtas BS*; R has the singular 
reading «« tov aia>va tov atoivos; but 188. 273 and Arm. ed. read airo yeveos 
«ts ycveav, and that was clearly the reading of A. Ps. 44 : 9, first line, we read 
in the print (TfiMpvav km [dTaKTij (cot Kacria airo tidv i/uiTKav aov], with the note: 
criivpva in Swete; the common text which reads tr/tvpvov naturally continues 
KOI a-TaKTijv Ktti Kaa-iav, and SO reads A ; surely it was not difficult to see that 
the scribe wrote per abbreviatufam: aroKTrj Kai Koo-id. Ibid. 12, first line: 
[oTi €iri6v]iMi<ji, with the note: iireOv/j.-ijo-a' for eindvij,r]<ri. The future tense 
is read by the common text, but the same text has xot for on (mixed read- 
ings: KOI ariOviirja-ev 55. 67. 226 and ort ein6viJ,r]<jei 183. 194. 208. Procop.); 

' The process would obviously be as follows: Omit singular readings in A; omit 
singular readings in B (or its representative S*) or in the smaller group to which B (S*) 
belongs; establish the MSS that go with A against the B group (the larger group); 
establish the narrower group of MSS with which A goes within the larger grqup; deter- 
mine the value of A among its compeers. 
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here a minuter study of the filiation of A would be requisite before we can 
burden it with a mixed reading. A worse case is ibid. 13. The print has: 

[kox irpocrjKuvijcris out«> 

[OvyaTipi^] Tvpov ev Swpois. 
Sanders notes the variant irpoa-Kwrjo-ova-iv for ■n-poa-Krmja-i'i. But the common 
text continues in the second line: kou Ovyarqp for Ovyartpa, in keeping with 
the current Hebrew ("llS )n31 , casus pendens, nomin. absoL). As the text 
is printed it is a monstrosity. 71:3, second line, Kot oi jSowoi 8iKai[o<Twj;], 
with note: add ev ante Socoto-owij, but the common text which omits ev 
reads 8tKat<Touvi/i'; A will have written Sikoioctuv^. 82:10, first line, since A 
reads with R and certain cursives mn-ovs for aurots (a habitual variant after 
iroiuv), might not A have continued «js t^ { = Tr[v) /mSuiiji, with 223? 98:7, 
last line: einiKova-ev ovtois which appears in brackets is a singular reading of 
B! 100: 1 «A.«os is taken over from B, but the common text reads t\tov; the 
variant meets us elsewhere in Lucian, and the common text of the Psalter is 
Lucianic (see Rahlfs). In 105:23, fourth line, we ought to be assured that 
the space requires the addition of y/js, which is wanting in the common text. 
112:9, second line, S* (which takes the place of B from 105:27 to 137:6, 
first line) reads /iijT«po tckvidv cv<t>pai,voij,€vmv (a singular reading); Sanders 
prints fifxi em tckvok ev<j>paLvo[fiev<ov]; he should have printed fv<^paxvoixevrp> 
with the common text. Impossible is the first line, 140:6, where Sanders 
prints: Kamrodricrav e)(Ofwva irferpos oi KpaJTOi avriav; B has Kparaioi for 
Kparai, SO we read at the bottom of the page; but the common text has Kpirai, 
and so of course A reads. And all this, and many more examples besides 
which I have noted down because of the system which called for Swete^ in 
the brackets! Clearly the text should be re-edited, of course by Sanders 
himself, according to the only feasible and scientifically defensible method 
pointed out above. 

I have come across misprints in the footnotes. Page 136, read aTroXarcu. 
for owoTToXeiTat; 172, first line, cuo-xw^aijtrav for ai.<r)(<i>dur)a-av; 187, first line, 
Tijs KapBias for Tos KapSias; 243, last line, mvaSia-av for oveiSitrov; 246, second 
line, transpose '10' to stand before 'om la-parjX'; 263, strike out in the 

second Une ' 9-10.' 

Max L. Margolis 

Dbopsib College 

1 The student's attention is drawn to 55:5, second line; 56:5, third line; 57:6, 
second line; 58:6, first line; 63:7, second line; 69:5, fifth line; 104:20, second line; 
113:11, first line; 118:49, second line; 118:172, second line; 137:3, second line; 137:7, 
second line. 



